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the tribes lost all its real power [though it could make laws with the senate's
consent and elect certain inferior magistrates], As for the assembly by cen-
turies, Sulla seems to have felt the impossibility of restoring the complicated
machinery by which the citizens were enrolled in classes, according to their
means, and the numbers of the lower ranks balanced by an artificial adjust-
ment. If he could not restore in ^this popular assembly the preponderance
which the Servian constitution had secured to property, the superiority he
conferred upon the senate in, the matter of legislation might suffice to keep
the comitia in due subordination. The assembly of the centuries retained
the election to the higher magistracies; the dictator relied 011 the influence
of wealth, lank, and dignity, in breaking down the independence of the
electors, already sapped by the prevalent dissolution of manners and degen-
eracy of public feeling. Nevertheless, he took from the people the appoint-
ment to the college of pontiffs, and placed the great political engine of the
state religion in the hands of a self-elective corporation of the noblest mem-
bers of the aristocracy.
The senate thus planted one foot on the neck of the knights, the other
on that of the commons. Having, as we have seen, almost re-created it by
one enormous draft from an inferior order, Solla wished to insure the per-
manence of its constitution, and he would have looked, we may suppose, with
jealousy on the independent action of the censorship, which ought to have
called all its members to account every fifth year, and summarily ejected the
unworthy. Accordingly he allowed no censors to execute their functions
during his retention of power, nor was their venerable office revived for sev-
eral years afterwards. The slaughter of the civil wars had caused a frightful
reduction in the old Roman population. It was necessary to take measures
for recruiting it, and on this account, perhaps, more than from any regard
for the promises he had made at an earlier period, the dictator abstained from
closing the franchise against the Italians.1 He showed his contempt for the
needy and venal populace by the enfranchisement at one blow of ten thousand
slaves, the miserable remnant of the families of proscribed and murdered
citizens. Left without masters they would have endangered the tranquillity
of the commonwealth, but enrolled among the citizens they might become
themselves masters in their turn, and help to keep the oppressed and dis-
contented in subjection, both at home and abroad. They might at least de-
vote themselves to the policy of the dictator.
The establishment of military colonies was one of the most important
measures of the dictator. Besides satisfying claims he dared not disregard,
he might hope to make these establishments the bulwark of his reforms. If
so, we shall presently see how much he miscalculated their effect. But the
change they produced in the social and political aspect of Italy was neither
light nor transient. One hundred and twenty thousand legionaries, as has
been said, received lands in the most fertile parts of the peninsula, and with
them, of course, the franchise of the city, if they did not already possess it.
This was carrying out an Agrarian law more sweeping and far more arbi-
trary than the Gracchi had even ventured to conceive. But these same
legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, became the most restless and danger-
ous members of the body politic. Scattered broadcast over the face of the
land, they became the prolific seed of disturbance and revolution.
[l Now that'they were dispersed among all the tribes, and tims seemingly deprived of influ-
ence in the elections, the Italians could, in reality, if they chose, exercise far greater influence
than when confined to a few tribes of their own, which always voted last. In all the assemblies
they now stood on an equal footing with the rest of the citizens.]